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This  poem  won  first  prize  in  the  1977  Christie  Anne  Scordas  Poetry  Contest 

Satellite 

Certain  summer  nights 
Sucked  Canterbury  Lane  out  of  its  doors, 
Onto  the  asphalt 
Washing  us  down  the  street,  eyes 
upward  and  upward 
For  that  one  tiny  non-star  speck  to  appear. 

Local  throng  waiting, 

Hoping  for  the  silver-spider  prince  to  come 

Tripping  overhead 

We,  Uke 

Silent  peons  waiting  breathlessly 

On  a  rumor 

that  it  would  be  riding  by  our  way — 
Waiting,  in  a  visible  darkness. 

Hunched  in  a  patch  of  early  bee-clover 
Growing  round  the  mute-silver  hydrant, 
My  neck  creaks  at  the  head-joint. 
Stars,  reflecting  the  glowing  white 
Clover  heads  in  their  black  shadow  grass. 
Floating  Umbo-dizzy  in  a  nonstop  gaze, 
I  hug  the  cold  metal  hydrant  hke  a  mother 
Firmly  planted  in  its  network  of  subterranean  pipe  roots 
(Were  the  gravity  of  my  gaze  to  draw  me  up, 

there's  me!    clinging,  dangling. 

two  skinny  legs  down  to  heaven) 

But  there!   Unannounced, 

A  tiny  light  launches  from  amongst  the  other 

Lights,  shining,  lining  the  mountain  top 

Moving  slowly  above,  it 

Lords  straight  through  the  stars. 

Splits  Orion  in  half. 

All  the  while  flashing  invisible  secrets 

to  Man-on-Earth 
Then  exits  grandly  behind  the  wall  of 

Dead  Man's  Mountain. 
On  rainy  days, 
My  sister  cries: 

She  thinks  it  has  mowed  down  the  angels. 

Lisa  Hagan,  1979 


Sequence  In  Steel 


Gregory  Armstrong 


This  poem  won  second  prize  in  the  1977  Christie  Anne  Scordas  Poetry  Contest 


The  Sky  is  Carolina  Blue    . 

The  sky  is  Carolina  Blue 

and  the  sun  has  made  it  that  way 
like  a  conscientious  housewife 

she  has  washed  away  the  grey. 
We  can  again  see  that  we  Uve  in  a 

colorful  world,  light  with  sun 

The  bricks  are  more  cherry 

the  grass  has  a  greener  hue 

the  clouds  are  white  and 

the  sky  is  Carolina  Blue 
It  is  after  the  fall 

and  the  sun  and  breezes  have 

taken  off  winter's  varnish. 
The  Transfiguration  is  spring. 

Bare  legged  girls  and  starry  nights 

come  out  together. 
The  moon,  romantic  as  it  comes  up 

so  slowly  over  the  Blue 
Into  pretty  window  panes  and 

across  the  linoleum  floors 
where 

made  up  virtues 

are  believed, 

in  a  make  beUeve  way, 

because  nobody  tells  the  secret. 
The  de-cent  girls  from  the  upright  families 

write  honest  letters  home 

and  dishonest  letters  to  their 

good  boyfriends. 
While  they  say  'no'  to  their  bad  boyfriends 

or  don't  say  anything  at  all. 

Then  they  blush,  innocently. 

Oh!  isn't  amusing  to  see  them  play 

and  watch  the  old  men  laugh  and  dream 
When  the  sky  is  Carolina  Blue? 
When  we  know  that  they  are  the  same 

as  they  were  a  month  ago? 
They  appear  warmer  but  with  a  simple  change 

they  will  again  be  cold,  and 

if  they  died  today? 
They  would  be  varnished  over,  heavily. 

And  though  their  color  would  fade 


the  smiles  would  truly  be  plastic 

and  they  would  always  stay  as  they  are. 
Can't  you  see  it  now — 

DYED  IN  WOOL  GIRLS  DIED 

And  the  local  paper  would  run  the  story 
which  would  be  pasted  into  an 
upright  family's  album 
along  with  the  picture. 

Cold  and  virtuous,  with  glued  on  smiles 

cheaply  glaring  out  from  the  background 
where  the  blue  sky  is  CaroUna. 


Virginia  Penn,  1980 


This  poem  won  third  prize  in  the  1977  Christie  Anne  Scordas  Poetry  Contest 


Walk  in  noon  light 

crystaling  clear  water 

streaming  over  the  concrete  bridge 
where  the  ponies  graze 

on  tall  grass  sipping  in  the  water- 
faU 

think  of  where  you  would  have 

hked  to  be 
and  where  you'd  been 

and  how  the  ponies  wait 
in  the  white  barn  to  be  fed 

and  the  chickens  and  your 
man  in  the  fields  streaking 

fall  hay 

thinking  of  all  that  and  the  house 
on  31  sleeping  to  the 

pounding  trucks  and  thinking 
isn't  it  quiet  to  hear  only 

crickets  and  whippoorwills 
night  owls 

to  see  the  great  white  barn 

standing  in  the  dusk 
waitins  for  the  ponies  to  be 

fed. 


Donna  Mahalik,   1978 


The  Little  Things  You  Do  Together 

Except  for  the  crooked  cards  and  straight  whiskey  rampages,  I  got  to  go  with  Jay 
on  most  of  his  escapades  including  the  "let's  get  stuck  in  the  snow"  afternoons  when 
our  four-wheel  drive  versus  an  engaged-disengaged  hubcap  would  be  put  to  the  ultimate 
stress.  Of  all  these  adventures  the  home  calls  were  the  best,  the  dusk  then  dark  urgency, 
the  after  supper — late  at  night  destinations  up  thin  dirt  roads  lined  with  Shenandoah  foil- 
age  where  most  of  Jay's  elderly  or  incapacitated  patients  lived,  where  Jay  got  sweet  com 
and  tommy-toe  tomatoes  as  payment  for  services  rendered,  where  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroad  whistled  through  on  mountain  trestles,  chugging  limestone  past  the  formidable 
bluffs  of  the  ancient  New  River. 

I  always  went  inside  these  home-call-homes  and  sometimes  it  smelled  so  sad  and  some- 
times it  smelled  so  loved  and  after  it  was  over,  after  Jay  had  patted  hands,  cleared  his 
throat  and  snapped  his  bag  I  would  step  outside  the  door  one  slim  pace  ahead  of  him, 
just  in  time  to  feel  the  train  and  see  the  county  before  he  did.  And  then  I'd  pause  and 
let  him  pass,  a  white  shirt  divided  by  a  bobbying  stethascope.  From  behind,  Jay's  jacket 
and  trouser  pockets  always  hung  down  slightly  further  on  the  right  side  and  there  was 
something  in  that,  some  sort  of  self-acknowledged  competence  and  respect  that  seemed  to 
trail  happiness,  that  seemed  to  detonate  a  lightly  puddled  path  of  security. 

And  yet,  there  was  something  more  for  it  was  during  these  moments,  during  these 
medical  missions  well-encountered,  well-accomplished  that  something  very  large  seemed 
to  suspend  itself  in  air,  something  that  made  me  proud  of  whatever  I  thought  my  father 
was,  that  made  me  feel  uncontrollably  privileged  to  be  his  private  companion.  It  was  a 
"my  life,  my  self  and  him"  kind  of  suspension,  part  of  a  highly  animated  past  of  days 
where  the  possibility  of  my  own  greatness  was  assured  ...  an  eventuality  .  .  .  regardless 
of  the  circumstances. 

Then  there  was  the  every  Sunday  after  church  part,  otherwise  known  as  making 
rounds  at  the  hospital,  a  ritual  complete  imto  itself.  First,  we  would  pull  into  the  space 
marked  "for  hospital  administrator  only"  even  though  there  was  a  space  reserved  for  Dr. 
Jacob  right  next  to  it,  then  through  the  doors  marked  "for  emergency  use  only".  I  think 
whenever  the  "for  emergency  use  only"  door  was  used  a  little  bell  went  off  someplace  be- 
cause a  very  young  orderly  and  a  very  old  stretcher  would  always  zoom  down  the  hall 
toward  us,  the  table  wheels  squalking  and  twisting  so  that  the  orderly  usually  ended  up 
running  the  stretcher  into  the  wall.  But  then,  he  was  young.  The  nurses,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  ran  anywhere. 

Next  Jay  would  peer  into  the  emergency  room,  me  peering  in  after  him,  even  when 
the  light  was  out,  mostly  out  of  curiosity,  occasionally  out  of  habit  and  only  when  he 
wasn't  on  call.  If  he  was  and  someone  was  broken  or  bleeding  then  this  would  be  our  first 
complete  stop. 

Jay  didn't  often  use  novacaine  because  the  pinch  of  the  needle  was  as  bad  as  three 
sutures  and  he  never  put  patients  to  sleep  when  one  simple  tug  wide  awake  would  do. 
Thus,  sundry  sticks  of  calcium  were  irreverently  forced  to  knit  properly  admidst  aggresive 
or  apprehensive  talk  concerning  the  best  way  to  sugar  cure  a  ham  and  when  it  was  over, 


once  someone  had  said  "see,  that  wasn't  so  bad",  everyone  walked  or  wheeled  away  well 
and  grateful,  even  the  nurses  who  thanked  Jay  for  his  time  and  trouble  as  he  went  round 
down  and  under-over,  round  up  and  over-under  with  the  rolls  of  warm  soupy  plaster  cast- 
ing. If  Jay  dallied  at  precise  intervals,  which  he  invariably  did,  the  white  muck  would 
eventually  run  down  his  arms,  drip  to  his  pants  and  to  the  floor  with  Jay  ultimately  mak- 
ing a  bigger  mess  of  himself  and  the  emergency  room  than  was  necessary,  flicking  the 
excess  in  every  direction.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  nurses  silently  reached  their  shallow 
level  of  tolerance  for  extra  curricular  excess.  But  then  irritation,  if  not  the  entire  object, 
was  part  of  Jay's  basic  manuevers. 

Sometimes  I  had  to  force  myself  to  look  at  jagged  lacerations,  gapping  and  gorged 
with  muscle  and  blood,  breathing  with  a  life  all  their  own,  pumping  and  seeping,  es- 
pecially if  it  was  a  child  who  was  quivering  and  crying.  I  forced  myself  because  I  knew 
Jay  had  to  look  at  it  and  somehow  see  through  it  and  yet  not  see  through  it  and  I  des- 
perately wanted  to  be  able  to  see  what  he  saw  without  the  incapacitating  inner  weakness 
I  possessed.   More  often  than  not,  I  curled  my  toes  in  the  tip  ends  of  my  shoes  as  a  brace. 

Sometimes  children  who  needed  stitches  had  to  be  wrapped  in  a  make-shift-like- 
straight-jacket  formed  out  of  an  examining  room  sheet  and  sometimes  I  had  to  help  "sit" 
on  them  which  in  turn  was  like  holding  down  an  earthquake  .  .  .  they  fought  the  restric- 
tion more  than  they  did  the  pain  of  the  needle  and  thread.  Stitches  in  the  tongue  were  the 
hardest  to  pierce  because  the  tongue  could  not  be  held,  lassoosed  or  otherwise  staked 
down.  Yet  people  bit  their  tongues  and  somehow  Jay  put  stitches  in  them  and  oddly 
enough,  they  healed  the  fastest  of  all. 

Once  x-rays  were  taken  Jay  would  dip  elbow  deep  into  black  tea-colored  solutions 
standing  stagnant  in  clammy  steel  tanks  in  a  room  that  smelled  like  Mom's  Kodak  camera 
after  it  had  been  kept  in  a  stuffy  cabinet  for  a  month.  Huge  slides  were  dredged  up  drip- 
ping, jam-stuff-jammed  under  a  clamp  with  a  crisp,  clean,  quick  "clip"  of  a  light.  "Where's 
the  fracture,  Amelia?"  And  unless  it  was  a  clean  break,  I  could  never  tell.  Hairlines  and 
dislocations  had  to  be  pointed  out,  but  I  got  better. 

Then  Jay  would  snoop  through  the  other  x-rays  taken  that  week,  one  right  after  the 
next,  jam-stuff-jammed  under  the  clamp  to  see  what  was  going  on  with  everyone  else's 
coral  bones  and  pearled  eyes:  a  twin  fetus,  a  swallowed  plate  of  dentures,  a  nickel  and 
dime  stomach  plus  the  regular  run  of  the  mill  gall  stones,  tumors  and  lung  tissue  scar. 
That  was  pretty  much  fun,  partly  because  children  under  twelve  years  old  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  hospital  to  begin  with  but  mainly  because  Jay  was  something  rich  and 
strange,  a  dark  and  intolerable  egnigma  whom  1  felt  or  naively  fancied  to  be  an  easily 
definable  figure:    he  was  my  father,  fathoms  deep. 

At  the  mailbox  cubby  holes  Jay  would  rudely  flick  through  the  discharge  slips  he  had 
forgotten  to  sign,  descriptions  of  accidents  he  had  treated  in  the  emergency  room  and 
forgotten  to  describe,  an  on-call  schedule  he  had  forgotten  to  verify.  I  watched  Jay  skep- 
tically glance  at  these  papers,  as  he  conveniently  thrust  them  back  in  their  square  wal- 
nut hole  before  anyone  saw  him  ignoring  them  ...  to  rush  around  with  filled  out  forms 
was  tantamount  to  spineless  groveling.  Then  Jay  would  pull  out  ever)one  else's  mail, 
flip  efficiently  through  it  and  snap  it  back  in  its  compartment  before  anyone  caught  him 
reading  it.  This  procedure  lasted  a  mere  amount  of  seconds.  I  always  assumed  he  knew 
what  he  was  looking  for. 
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As  Jay  and  I  proceeded  up  the  hall  an  effortless  "howdy-doo"  was  tossed  in  the 
direction  of  the  front  office  in  order  that  the  nurses  in  the  station  up  ahead  would  have 
enough  time  to  perform  their  perfunctory  dance  of  the  flurries.  All  of  the  nurses  without 
fail  jumped  out  of  their  chairs  when  they  heard  Dr.  Jay's  approach  .  .  .  and  there  were 
several.  If  they  hadn't  heard  his  booming  "howdy-doo"  they  could  tell  by  the  sound  of 
his  solid-sterling-silver-slewfoot-in-steps  and  by  my  strugghng  attempts  to  echo  them  or  by 
his  peculiar  throat  clearing  that  it  was  in  their  best  interests  to  head  for  higher  ground.  It 
was  a  self-preservation  technique  I  myself  was  to  acquire  later  on.  It  all  added  up  to  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  nurses  station,  a  titillating  power  play  Jay  never  discouraged. 

It's  a  funny  thing  ...  the  eccentricities  of  people  who  command  respect  are  always  ac- 
comodated for.  That's  the  way  it  was  with  Jay.  He  wanted  everyone  out  of  his  way  so 
everyone  got  out  of  his  way.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  an  undertone  of  deference  coupled 
with  my  silly  fan  club  shennegins  or  maybe  the  club  with  my  one  member  attitude  over- 
whelmed by  a  lot  of  small  town  resentment.  I  don't  know.  It  was  a  syndrome,  I  guess.  One 
thing  I  did  know,  no  matter  who  or  what  you  are,  no  matter  who  or  what  you  ultimately 
take,  you  take — you  give  back. 

So  there  we  were.  Jay  would  flip  out  his  charts  and  roll  their  crispy-rice-paper-like- 
pages  way  over  under  his  hand,  tilt  his  head  way  back  so  he  could  read  what  he  had 
written  yesterday  which  only  he  could  reread  with  any  great  amount  of  understanding  and 
then  I  would  see  "the  pause"  and  hear  the  scratch-scrawl-pause-scratch-scrawl  and  scratch- 
out  of  something  new  on  those  crispy-rice-paper-like-pages.  I  tried  very  hard  to  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  correct  in  the  chair  behind  Jay,  looking  at  all  the  paper  cups  with  their 
tongue  depressor  stick  numbers,  exploring  each  glass  comer  cabinet  with  furtive  eyes.  And 
then  Jay  would  suddenly  roll  backwards,  stand  and  slap  charts.    Time  to  make  rounds. 

Sometimes  I  could  go  in  the  patients'  rooms  with  Jay  and  other  times  I  couldn't. 
It  all  depended  on  whether  there  was  a  nurse  on  the  hall  who  didn't  know  who  I  was. 
If  there  was.  Jay  left  me  outside,  baiting  an  obvious  apprehension  yet  re-emerging  in  time 
to  say  "let  go  of  her  .  .  .  she  happens  to  be  my  daughter."  The  nurse  would  then  do  the 
dance  of  the  sugar  plum  apologies,  a  choreorgraphed  routine  which  I  suppose  was  hardly 
worth  the  price  of  admission,  for  Jay  was  rarely,  if  ever,  the  appreciative  audience. 

Jay  continued  from  one  patient  to  the  next,  speaking  loudly  to  the  irrascible  old  men 
who  were  dying;  pinching  the  sheets  of  women  who  demurely  lay  against  their  plumped 
up  pillows  cradling  twenty-four  hour  old  babies.  Next  to  homemade  horehound  candy 
this  was  the  worst  part  of  our  adventures  for  as  much  as  Jay  dearly  loved  to  see  a  new  mother 
nurse  a  baby,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  a  baby  with  a  boob  in  its  mouth  was  an  unneces- 
sary revulsion.  Nothing  ripped  me  of  my  identity  more  swiftly  than  having  to  "look  at 
that,  Amelia." 

But  there  was  no  getting  around  the  diaper  on  the  door  handle.  It  would  stop  me, 
but  never  Jay.  He  would  walk  right  in  as  I  nervously  looked  around  for  an  odd-ended 
nurse — I'm  really  not  his  daughter — "It's  all  right,  Amelia" — no,  it's  not  all  right — "come 
on  in" — I'd  rather  not,  if  you  don't  mind — "I  want  you  to  see  something" — that's  okay, 
I've  seen  it  before — "Amelia?  come  in  here" — I  really  don't  think  it's  necessary  ...  Jay 
always  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  a  baby  with  a  boob  in  its  mouth,  to  "look  at  that, 
Amelia"  as  he  recited  the  "it's  so  natural  and  the  wonders  of  motherhood"  speech.  I  was 
so  embarrassed,  I  felt  so  ridiculous,  but  then  being  alive  is  so  ridiculous  sometimes,  it's  like 


being  dead  and  forgotten — humiliated,  embarrassed,  dead  and  forgotten.  As  for  the  new 
mother,  she  just  smiled  stupidly  with  saccharine  and  simpleton  written  all  over  her  face.  I 
could  have  bloodied  her  nose,  busted  her  jaw  .  .  .  anything  to  distort  the  stiff,  contrived 
quaintness. 

Uneasy  on  my  feet.  Jay  would  head  me  toward  the  elevator.  I  could  close  my  eyes 
now  and  know  that  somewhere  along  the  way  someone  would  say  "that  your  little  girl, 
Dr.  Jay?  Why  I  remember  when  she  was,  oh  .  .  .  this  high."  Or  variation  #2:  "I  re- 
member when  she  was  bom."  Or  variation  #3:  "hasn't  she  grown."  Or  variation  #4: 
"my,  ain't  she  a  pretty  thing."  All  of  these  proclamations  were  directed  toward  Dr.  Jay  as 
I  patiently  held  his  long  fingers.  Yet  each  concluded  with  "the  question,"  my  elevator 
door  prize,  "so  you're  going  to  be  a  doctor?"  Or  variation  #2:  "are  you  going  to  be  a 
doctor  like  your  father?"  Or  variation  #3:  "do  you  want  to  grow  up  and  be  a  doctor?" 
Or  variation  #4:  "with  two  doctors  in  the  family,  I  bet  you  want  to  be  a  doctor,  don't 
you  Amelia?" 

I  wanted  to  say  yes,  I'd  start  to  say  yes,  but  I  knew  to  say  no.  But  I  couldn't  say 
no,  so  I  thought  to  myself  yes,  yes  I  am.  Instead,  I  said  nothing,  only  smiled  weakly  and 
shuffled  my  shoes  politely  as  Jay  thundered  for  me  .  .  .  "absolutely  not,  absolutely  not. 
What's  she  want  to  be  a  doctor  for  .  .  .  terrible,  terrible  .  .  .  over  my  dead  body."  Or  var- 
iation #2:  "not  if  I  can  help  it."  Or  variation  #3:  "not  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about 
it."  Or  variation  #4:  "Amelia's  going  to  be  Amelia."  I  looked  at  Jay's  class  ring  cut- 
ting into  my  clenched  fist.  Please  don't  force  me  to  say  I'm  such  and  such  and  I'm  going 
to  do  this  and  that.  Say  instead  I  know  not  what  this  young  lady  intends  to  be  but  whatever 
it  is  she  intends,  she  intends  vehemently  .  .  .please  say  that.  But  I  guess  that  was  a  bit 
much  to  expect. 


Rachel  McGuire,  1977 
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Full  Moon 


I  watch  a  cratered  sphere  hang  pregnant  in  the  sky. 

With  a  surfeit  of  white  it  casts  out  purity. 

Oh  moon,  you  are  tenacious  the  night  before  you  die. 

T  fade  into  that  face  none  else  can  beautify 

But  that  pock-marked  globe  existing  in  vicissitude. 

I  watch  a  cratered  sphere  hang  pregnant  in  the  sky. 

From  silver  to  circle  it  had  grown  to  rectify 

The  ocean's  convulsions  that  corrugate  the  water. 

Oh  moon,  you  are  tenacious  the  night  before  you  die. 

Tt  is  the  Huntress'  hght  I  yearn  and  try 

To  touch  but  once  as  in  a  primordial  dream. 

I  watch  a  cratered  sphere  hang  pregnant  in  the  sky. 

In  the  musk-mulled  midnight  my  being  does  ally 
With  that  capacious  blossom  sans  petal,  stem,  or  root. 
Oh  moon,  you  are  tenacious  the  night  before  you  die. 

The  summit  of  the  lunar  glow  remains  to  molhfy 
The  fears  that  freeze  and  fetter  me. 
I  watch  a  cratered  sphere  hang  pregnant  in  the  sky. 
Oh  moon,  you  are  tenacious  the  night  before  you  die. 


Anna  Arrington  Carter,   1980 
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Grade  Infatuation 


What  happened  to  the  A? 

I  wasn't  planning  on  taking  it  out,  or  anythng — 

I  mean,  on  a  date,  you  know. 

Oh  no,  it's  got  work  to  do, 

lots  of  work  to  be  done, 

no  time  for  fun. 

I  was  planning  on  keeping  it  locked  up 

or,  at  least,  putting  a  card  on  its  back, 

so  people  could  check  it  out,  in  case 

they  needed  it  for  reference  and  to  help  me  keep  it  straight 

with  all  the  others,  you  understand? 

Well,  I  just  don't  know 

what  has  happened  to  the  A. 

Wait. 

What's  this  note? 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  A  BACK 

PLEASE  BRING  4  FREE  SUMMERS 

(preferably  on  the  beach,  or  someplace  like  that) 

WITH  ENOUGH  MONEY  FOR  F  and  D  (food  &  drink) 

TO  YOUR  LOCAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  DELINQUENT, 

AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE,  A  IS  IN  GRAVE  DANGER. 


Anne  Taylor  Quarles,  1978 
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Ode  to  "Uncle"  Art 

The  father  with  his  little  girl 
Appeared  so  young  and  full  of  health. 
I  said  to  him,  "How  well  you  look! 
Is  not  this  life  a  kind  of  wealth? 

"How  well  you  look!   Not  sick  at  all! 
You  look  as  you  did  years  ago, 
Not  sick  as  when  I  saw  you  last. 
Not  sick  and  wasted  so  much,  no! 

"It's  good  to  see  how  well  you  look!" 
He  smiled  at  me  but  never  spoke 
And  led  his  child  away  from  me. 
I  cried  for  joy  and  then  awoke. 

And  then  I  did  remember  just  how  strong 

He  was  and  how  when  I  was  just  a  boy 

He  helped  the  children  build  a  wooden  hut 

And  how  he  rammed  the  nails  into  the  roof 

So  hard  he  made  the  cabin  shake  and  how 

Through  strength  and  size  he  fell  right  through  the  roof. 

(We  boys  all  smiled  but  did  not  dare  to  laugh.) 

And  when  he  swam,  he  seemed  to  shoulder  on 

His  back  the  lake  and  all  the  children  too 

And  bulled  the  water  like  a  noisy  barge 

And  spouted  just  Uke  whales  that  I  had  seen 

In  pictures  as  he  kindly  cuffed  his  sons 

Along  out  to  the  safety  of  the  raft, 

While  his  little  girl  giggled  on  the  shore. 

He  was  the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw. 

The  shrunken  body 

Lies  like  a  silent  ventriloquist's  dummy 

In  an  oversized  black  suit. 

The  face 

Is  painted  like  a  mannikin's. 

The  lips 

Are  sealed  shut  with  thick  red  paint. 

The  cheeks 

Are  powered  and  rouged 

To  hide  the  scars  where 

That  monstrous  crab  of  a  disease 

Gnawed  and  ripped  them. 

His  sons  agree  that  they  did 

A  nice  job  on  him: 
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"He  really  looks  like  himself,"  says  one, 

"He  really  looks  good,"  the  other. 

His  daughter,  now  grown  and  soon  to  marry, 

Cries  because  he  will  not  be  there  to 

Lead  and  support  her. 

I  too  feel  the  loss  of  him: 

Space  seems  more  empty  now. 

I  am  saddened  and  sickened  by 

This  mockery  of  ceremony. 


Leonard  Bast 
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Silent  Wind 


Mark  Schuh 
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It  is  not  as  often, 

but  at  times,  when  I  dream, 

at  night  especially, 

the  intensity  returns, 

and  I  remember 

when  we  were  in  school 

sleeping  together 

warm,  in  the  creaky-springed  bed 

so  young  still  —  eighteen, 

but  yet  so  old. 

Now,  our  friends  are  married, 

through  them  I  hear 

you  are  fine 

write  for  a  living, 

I  live, 

and  write  (occasionally). 

Four  years  ago  this  March 

we  sat  on  the  broken 

boards  of  the  deck 

that  fenced  the  lake, 

dangling  our  feet 

just  over  the  water, 

in  a  silence  that  required  no  words. 

All  that  I  wanted  then,  I  had, 

You. 

You  said  that  September 

as  we  sat  on  the  same  deck, 

our  feet  rippling  the  warmed  water, 

that  I  would  understand 

someday.   I  do.   And  I  don't. 

After  college  I  saw  you, 
once.   You  were  different. 
I  wasn't. 

Four  more  years  have  passed. 

The  same  friends  tell  me 

that  you  are  still  fine  and  that  you  still 

live  alone 

I  wanted  to  go  back.   I  didn't. 

I  live  alone,  still 

and  feel  old, 

as  though  I  have  lived  you  through, 

countless  times, 

and  with  each  time  I  notice 

the  lines  and  the  eyes  of  a  face 

I  no  longer  recognize. 

Kathy  Golden,  1977 
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THREE  POEMS  AFTER  THE  CHINESE 


I.    A  Song  of  Ch'ang-Kan 

Remember  when  my  hair  had  first  been  cut  in  bangs 
And  I  at  the  front  door  was  picking  flowers. 
Astride  your  hobby-horse  you  rode  about  the  well. 
I  watched  and  fondled  green  plums  in  my  lap. 

Close  we  two  lived,  there  in  the  village  of  Ch'ang-kan 
Children,  and  like  all  children  full  of  trust. 
When  I  had  turned  fourteen,  they  gave  you  me  as  wife, 
But  shyness  ever  froze  my  face  into  a  frown. 

Bowing  my  head,  I  turned  in  shame  to  the  dark  wall. 

A  thousand  times  you  called;  I  would  not  raise  my  glance. 

A  year  it  was  before  I  flowered  in  a  smile. 

Joying  to  know  that  now  we  were  one  flesh,  one  blood. 

Steadfast  as  poor  Wei  Hsun,  waiting  to  greet  his  love, 

I  need  not  climb  the  tower  room  to  watch  for  you. 

I  was  but  just  sixteen  when  you  set  out  that  day 
Towards  the  distant  river-gorges,  sharp  with  rocks. 
June  is  no  month  for  travelers  to  seek  them  out. 
The  cry  of  monkeys  chills  me  from  the  trees  above. 

There  where  you  stood  so  long  to  say  farewell  I  see 
Two  footprints  in  the  doorway,  both  now  green  with  moss, 
Moss  grown  so  deep  I  find  no  broom  will  sweep  it  off. 
I  watch  the  autumn  wind  shake  down  the  leaves  too  soon. 

September.    Butterflies  have  come  in  pairs 
To  the  west  garden.   They  fly  through  the  grass 
In  pairs,  and  grief  strikes  on  my  lonely  heart. 
I  sit  in  sorrow  as  my  young  face  fades. 

Sooner  or  later  when  you  turn  toward  home, 

Write  me  a  letter  first  and  tell  me  so. 

I  will  come  wordless  out  to  welcome  you 

As  far  as  to  the  place  called  Long-Wind-Sands, 


Li  Po 


1A. 


II.    Night  Rain  To  The  North 

You  ask  when  I'll  be  home.    I  cannot  tell  you  when. 
Here  in  Pa  Shan  the  night  rain  floods  the  autumn  pool. 
I  long  for  when  we  two  may  snuff  the  candle  out 
And  in  your  arms  I'll  tell  you  of  this  rainy  night. 


Li  Hsiang-yin 


III.   A  Chaste  Wife 

You  know  I  have  a  husband,  yet 

You  give  me  this  bright  string  of  pearls. 

I  tie  them  to  my  silken  skirt 

And  thank  you  for  your  noble  love. 

My  house  stands  high  in  a  fine  park. 
My  husband  bears  a  palace  spear. 
I  know  you  mean  no  insult  here, 
Yet  he  and  I  swore  love  till  death. 

Take  back  your  bright  pearls.    My  tears  fall. 
Would  we  had  met  ere  I  was  wed. 


Chang  Tsi 
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Translated  from  the  Chinese 
by  Richard  C.  Rowland 
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To  Lauren 


Softly 

Like  one  who  murmurs  in  a  dream 

she  sings  a  folk  song, 

and  dances, 

sways  hips. 

Fascinated 

at  the  strangeness,  I  try  to  follow, 

and  catch  a  word 

before  it  fades  away 

into  a  whisper. 

Her  long  brown  hair 

and  heavy  breasts 

sway. 

I  envy 

the  casual  grace. 

She  spreads  her  legs  out  on  the  grass. 

I  cross  mine, 

and  when  I'm  fuimy 

she  throws  her  head  back 

laughing  toward  heaven, 

while  I  contemplate  whether 

the  ant  that  is  climbing 

over  my  big  toe  will  bite. 

She  tells  me  she  is  a  virgin. 

Working  at  the  nursing  home, 

she  spoke  of  rehgion  and  feminism 

to  grandmas. 

No  telUng  what  they  thought 

but  perhaps  they  found 

a  place  to  lay  their  grey  haired  heads 

to  whimper  little  girl  sadness, 

and  years'  wisdom, 

and  breathe  secrets  in  her  ear. 

Like  I  want  to. 


Karen  L.  Jaffa.  1979 
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Leaves 


Joanie  Dearborn,  1979 
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For  Hilary  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Whale 

The  grave's  face  whispered, 

all  the  people  stared,  Hilary's  mother 

went  down  silent  beside  a 

puffing  aunt,  she  folded  easily 

breast  to  thigh  to  calf, 

touched  her  white  face 

to  the  damp  earth.    Her  father  laid 

a  weightless  arm  across  her  shoulder, 

motioned  to  the  preacher  whose 

voice  returned  like  a  radio. 

Once  in  the  fifth  grade  we  traded 

the  beginnings  of  stories.    I  left 

Hilary  in  a  castle  with  a  princess 

fast  asleep;  she  left  me  with  a  flashUght 

in  the  mouth  of  a  whale. 

No  Jonah,  the  arc  of  tall  ribs  down 

and  around  the  starless  dark 

left  me  shaking  head  to  toe. 

I  could  no  more  pick  up  the  flashhght, 

shoot  it  skipping  down  the  length 

of  mammoth  backbone, 

than  Hilary  could  pick  up 

the  pieces  of  my  fairy  tale. 

I  thought  of  that  hellacious  whale 

v^hen  they  tucked  her  in  the  dark  earth, 

and  about  leukemia, 

the  word  itself  a  dark  ribbed  shell 

in  the  blackest  depth  of  ocean. 

Each  time  my  hand  came  close 

to  cross  its  rippled  back  ! 

it  snapt  with  hissing  tongue  i 

and  bulging  eye.  I 

And  now,  on  a  day  like  this,  when  ponies  j 

are  round  and  warm  with  winter  coat 

and  Channings  pond  is  finally  frozen  over, 

Hilary  could  not  be  dead,  Hilary 

hit  homeruns  and  j 

Hilary  galloped  brown  horse  George 

till  the  wind  went  so  high  it  lost  itself, 

till  breath  was  as  quick  as  the  blustering  leaves 

and  Hilary  galloped  brown  horse  George 
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up  and  around  the  Lewis  gap, 

the  trees  folding  inward,  the 

Hght  growing  thin,  then  out  like  a  hawk 

to  the  sunswept  field 

bucking  and  dancing  with  music 

of  leaves,  fistfuls  of  dark  mane 

legs  gone  asunder,  trees 

changing  balance,  a  hundred  leaves 

blowing  like  snow. 


Cathy  Calello,  1979 
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Cora  Snyder,  1977 


A  Criticism  of  a  Proposition  in  Hodge's 
Systematic  Theology 

(Scribners,  3vols,  8vo,  New  York,  1873) 


Hodge  claimed  that  the  seat  of  depravity 

Is  understanding,  rather  than  will. 

For  this  he  was  taken  severely  to  task 

In  the  columns  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review. 

Our  corruption,  said  Hodge,  follows  the  infected  intellect. 

He  was  a  Yankee,  and  considered  mind  paramount. 

Will  seems  more  comprehensive;  we  do  not  mean  well. 

If  the  truth  were  what  Hodge  thought  it  was,  and  we  know  it, 

Would  we  mean  well? 


Bradley  Headstone 
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Sestina:  Winter  Prophecy 

for  J.  E.,  poet  and  lumberjack 

I  worry  about  your  frozen  chickens 

Left  in  Vermont  at  twenty  below. 

I  feel  their  freezing  point. 

Chilling  myself  to  chicken  bone. 

But  you  are  the  apple  that  bears  you,  Jonathan, 

Crisp  and  firm  in  the  cold  fingers  of  Pomona. 

Your  chickens  roosted  in  the  hair  of  Pomona, 

And  her  pomace  fed  your  chickens. 

And  the  chickens  fed  you,  Jonathan. 

You  will  find  them  Uke  mouldy  shoes  below 

Their  sleeping  perch,  feather  matted  to  bone. 

They  are  frozen,  their  feet  curled  around  the  hollow  points 

Of  struggle,  needing  to  hold.   You  will  point 

To  the  feathers,  see  appleseed,  and  know  Pomona 

Did  not  feed  them  properly,  giving  bone 

Instead  of  warmth,  killing  your  chickens. 

It  was  the  cold  of  trees,  twenty  below. 

And  you  are  the  north  woods,  and  I  the  southern  forests,  Jonathan. 

The  winter  wind  cries  Jonathan.  Jonathan, 

Far  into  the  drifts,  until  you  reach  the  point 

Where  you  cannot  endure  the  ice  below 

Your  flesh.   You  invoke  the  goddess  of  fruit,  Pomona, 

To  remove  the  wind  and  your  dead  chickens, 

To  restore  warmth  to  your  brittle  bones. 

The  color  inside  the  marrow  of  my  bone 

Is  the  color  of  the  dark  red  apple.  Jonathan, 

Your  namesake.    I  cannot  stand  your  dead  chickens: 

The  dark  red  blooded  things  point 

To  me,  and  vinegar  runs  from  the  apples  of  Pomona. 

I  am  thirsty,  but  nothing  melts  at  twenty  below. 

In  the  apple  orchard  buried  below 

Your  Vermont  snow,  the  fruit  feeds  on  the  bone 

And  gall  and  ovaries  of  Pomona. 

Her  cold  fin?ers  caress  your  roots,  Jonathan, 

And  her  cider  ossifies  at  the  pressure  point 

Of  coal.   This  ground  is  the  burial  place  of  chickens. 

In  the  cold  below  your  song,  Jonathan, 

I  will  shatter  like  bone,  into  points 

As  dimensionless  as  Pomona,  as  dead  as  your  chickens. 

clarissanielsen,  1977 
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Leukemia 


Loose  blood  rose 
to  the  skin, 
his  spleen  swelled 
like  a  child's 
bal'oon, 

his  bones  bruised 
her,  she  tasted 
blood  in  his 
mouth,  the  blue 
moons  of  his 
fingertips 
undid  the  braid 
coiled  like  shells 
at  the  back 
of  her  head 
as  she  slept 
and  dreamed 
or  rose,  making 
love  in  the 
dark,  in 
negligees 
that  glowed. 


As  if 

holidays 

approached 

they  bought  books, 

a  camera. 

Every  Saturday 

for  ten  months 

when  Uttle 

changed  but 

fruits  in  the 

market,  they 

tunnelled  the 

avenue  of 

palms  and  drugged 

eucalyptus 

to  the  Center 

where,  survivor 

of  atomic 

explosions 

transparent 

skin  radiating 

death,  he  strided 

in  huge  shoes 

and  talked  Kripke 

semantics 

or  made  bad 

jokes   (death 

tapped  him 

not  on  the 

shoulder 

but  the  spine), 

while  in  the 

other  room 

his  cells  were 

counted,  while 

she  stared 

at  the  floor  & 

wondered,  where 

is  his  father? 


Finally  the 
bad  count  rose 
and  he  moved 
to  the  Center 
to  feed  on 
toxins,  to 
bruise  the  cells, 
break  the 
strings  of 
DNA 
whipping 
deadly  kites 
high  into 
the  blood.    From 
the  light-headed 
corridors 
outside  his  room 
she  watched 
his  arm  turn 
blue  as 
strangers' 
blood 
entered 

through  the  eye 
of  a  needle. 
Leukemia, 
Leukemia , 
she  thought  of 
thick  white  cream 
souring  in  the 
bones. 


Carolyn  McKee 
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Robin  Negaard,   1981 


so  wonderful  you  are  not 
feeling  the  ill  winter  air 
and  are  working  so  well 
with  the  mare  always 

it  is  warm  here  in  the  South 
where  winter  delays  and 
summer  interferes  with  the 
fall  decay  so  beautiful 
the  dying  leaves  you  have 
not  seen  only  Spring 

I  hear  of  your  mother  and  grieve 
for  her  pain  hard  to  deal 
with  a  sick  and  dying 
man  strong  she  will  endure 
and  you 

will  feel  his  death 
most  the  chill  will  lie  in 
your  bones  like  ice  and  still 
you  will  be  early  up  to  ride 

in  white  snow  that  is  soft 
kicking  up  spray 
that  is  wet  Hke  a  rain 
but  cold 

the  scenery  and  silence 
will  flash  in  your  mind 
vou  will  remember 


Donna  J.  MihaUk,  1978 


The  Masthead 

4ove  your  hand  or  foot  an  inch,  slip  your  hold  at  all,  and  your 
dentity  comes  back  in  horror." 

[shmael  dreams  over  the  summer  sea. 

Jwaying  with  the  long  swell  he  sees,  beyond,  where  the  far  heaves  flatten, 

*«Iothing;  no  spout,  no  back,  black,  or  white. 

Jp  here  tarred  ropes,  tarred  spars,  white  cloth — 

^one  of  Europe's  dun  flax — swelling  white  cotton 

Picked  by  black  slave  fingers  in  Georgia, 

spun  and  woven  in  Medford,  Mass. 

^ere  now — which  ocean?   Indian?   Pacific? 

Jp  here  they  look  much  the  same. 

Far  below  Ahab  grips  his  starboard  shroud,  his  peg  in  its  hole; 

'Ml  that  intensity  under  a  black  slouch  hat. 

Surrounded  by  symbols  feeding  their  accident  into  his  substance. 

Up  here  we  don't  interpret  or  absorb,  we  expand,  we  merge. 

Unfixed,  inconsequential. 

p  and  down  the  salt  seas,  Yankee  whalers  swoop  over  the  frolic  whales; 

ach  mast  supports  its  ethical  mystical  pantheist  trancendental  and  unseeing  lookout 

lerging  into  the  all. 

rom  time  to  time  a  short  shriek  and  a  splash. 


ome  dreams  affirm  identity:    this  is  me,  T  am  here. 

'hat  is  the  kind  of  dream  to  dream  at  the  foremast  head. 


Amasa  Delano 


Awnings 

How  suddenly  cold  and  vast  it  was 

when  the  awnings  rolled  up  each  fall — 

chilly  unwanted  openness  invaded 

my  shady  room 

so  I  knew  that  if  I  felt  like  standing  on  my  bed 

and  doing  a  little  dance,  just  for  myself, 

the  world  would  be  squatting  in  the  top  branches 

of  the  tulip  poplar 

looking  down  at  me 

and  pointing. 

And  at  night,  while  I  lay  on  my  bed,  like 
one  thin  line  on  a  whole  page  of  paper, 
the  darkness  came  clobbering  in,  unchecked, 
through  every  single  pane  of  glass 
slopping  over  my  room  so  that  red  was  black,  and 

green  was  black,  and  white  was  black  .  .  . 
while  the  moon  paled  back  and  ducked  out  cold, 
I  breathed  in  black — 

Each  early  summer  when  the 
awnings  went  down 
I'd  sit  up  close  and  watch  the  hornets 
survey  that  shade  and  attach  their  transient  home. 

Lisa  Hagan,  1979 


Wendy  Igleheart,   197 


Blue  Ginghamed  Lace 


southern  comforting 

blue  ridgeness,  she 

who  was  born  a 

Virginia  girl. 

backroads  wise 

in  her  cottonprint  dress, 

smile  like  love  of 

moonshine,  her 

mama  brought  her  up  right. 

no  bible  wise  babe,  this  one.    she 

bobs  and  nods  over 

laced  up  coca-cola 

for  a  flannel  shirt 

audience,  flush  checked 

slams  out  the  swing  door 

to  the  rockytopped  backseat 

smoothness. 


Amy  Campbell,   1980 
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Susan  Anthony.   1979 
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Kings 


8  A  is  shake  and  bake 

(I  always  have  to  ask) 

Feeling  guilty,  I  go  for  the  special  on  pork  chops; 

It's  less  work. 

It  takes  me  by  the  untempting  wine 

Gallo,  Roma,  Taylors,  Hog  Head,  20-20 

On  my  left  dogfood  on  my  right  cornchips 

Processed  cheese  spread  right  ahead 

Jumbo  soft-coated  seven-up 

A  two  year  old  sucks  a  coke  in  the  aisle — 

What  a  way  to  sustain  life. 


Esther  Summerson 
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Empty 

the  spot  beneath 
the  tree  waits  as  apples 
fall  saving  the  earth 
from  erosion  I  still 
think  my  fingers  trace 
lines  through  white 
shirt  no  longer  whole 
the  apples  rot  into 
cores  covered  with  snow 
the  first  of  a  long 
winter. 

Now  squirrels  keep 
small  fragments  of  stems 
covered  by  cold  earth 
and  the  sun  melts 
frozen  ground  leaving 
an  old  indentation 
beneath  the  tree  visable 

From  the  high  balcony 
hear  the  train's  whistle 
now  closer  and  closer 
unlike  last  fall. 


Deb  Davison,   1978 
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Did  they  see  me? 

Turn  into  the  John 

With  a  magazine 

Slip  into  a  stall 

— Does  the  girl  in  the  shower 

hear  me  turn  the  pages 

flip-flip-flip 

reading  an  article 

about  horses 

with  my  pants  around  my  ankles 

'till  my  fanny  tingles 

from  the  toilet  set.    Ha! 

Unsticking  myself — exiting 

an  attempt  at  grace  where  it 

is  inappropriate — Do  they  wonder 

at  the  magazine  tucked 

under  my  arm? — 

I've  nothing  new  to  say 

just  everything  old 

— That  the  president  probably 

farts  after  eating  beans 

And  that  I  saw  you  agonizing 

in  front  of  a  mirror 

over  a  pimple 

bruisine  your  face 

not  knowing  how  to  face  the  world 

with  a  red  spot 

on  your  forehead. 


Karen  Jafl'a,  1979 
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Wicker 


Cool, 

like  woods'  stones 

touched  together 

in  her  wall, 

the  grass 

of  my  grandmother's  garden 

was  sixty  years  old. 

White  wicker,  brittle, 

sat  her  up, 

happenstance  as  a  leaf 

fallen  onto  the  mesh 

stretched  across  the  pond — 

sitting  beside  her, 

my  legs  laid  out  flat 

as  the  grass  folded  over, 

quietly  closed  over 

my  calves  and  knees. 

We  watched  the 

shock-orange  heads 

of  high  lilies  shiver; 

my  dog  not  seen 

somewhere  below  them  there. 

in  the  shade  of  the  lilies — 

but  that  grass! 

it  kept  the  cool, 

kept  the  damp  nighttime  cool 

couched  in  it  all  day,  dark  green. 

Now,  and  only 

very  late, 

I  can  see  wicker  glow  white 

in  a  clear  black  place. 

Lisa  Hagan.  '79 


Mary  Cowell  79 


itinerary 


pricked  in  the  tweed  seat, 

my  thighs  itched,  I  moved. 

throat  burning  too,  rushed 

to  the  metal  spout  to  find 

all  the  white  dome  cups 

crushed  in  the  can,  ran 

through  seven  silent  cars 

(observed  sign:  quiet  for 

all  those  retired)  until 

I  reached  the  purple  parlor 

car.  "beer  cold  in  ten  minutes." 

spanked  my  fat  thigh,  sighed, 

pushed  the  wooden  door  that 

advertised  WOMEN,  found  a 

woman  folded  like  a  pamphlet 

sitting  in  a  leather  chair. 

she  charged  me  with  her  issue, 

"have  you  been  saved  or  do  you 

sip  whiskey  and  dance  to  the  blues?' 

returned  to  my  48a  station  and 

argued  with  a  stagnant  granny. 

were  we  in  culpepper  or  orange? 

it  was  manassas.  nudged  the  porter 

to  get  my  bags,  handed  him  a 

Canadian  nickel,  stepped  off. 

I  waved  to  the  conductor, 

or  flirted,  and  laughed  at 

his  lapping  belly,  it  jiggled 

like  pudding  as  he  moved  from 

me.  flagged  a  taxi  with  my  skinny 

finger,  pointed  him  to  moe's, 

hoped  their  bad  beer  was  cold. 

Bridget  Wray  '79 
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Amy  Basten  '79 


In  Memory  of  Tommy 


Moonwalking  me 

You  grabbed  my  elbows 

lifting  me  each  stride 

The  night  black 

my  head  rolled  back 

to  see  your  face 

but  only  seeing  depth  of  sky 

my  feet  brushed 

Lunar  sands 

searching  for  earth 

and  finding  the  dark 

and  withered  grasses 

stiff  with  Autumn. 

Falling  asleep  behind  the  wheel 

the  flashing  headlights  sparkle 

like  stars,  whites  and  reds  blur 

and  glide  beneath  closed  lids 

soft  like  a  dream. 

no  time  to  wake  the  sleeping  passengers 

slipping  from  one  darkness 

into  another. 

Karen  Jaffa  '79 


PeteForbert  '79 


On  the  Couch 


You  just  lean  back  and  relax.  Try  not  to  let  that  three-piece  creep 
up  your  ass  and  I'll  tell  you  bout  my  little  bit  of  glory.  Hand  me  one 
of  them  cigareetes. 

Is  Reese  Rainey  really  your  cousin?  Good  blood,  ace.  Now.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  doctor  you'll  make  though.  No  kind  can  get  me 
out  of  this  shit.  I'm  guilty,  boy.  Do  they  teach  you  about  guilty  up 
there  at  school?  I  sure  hope  they'll  believe  I'm  crazy.  I  don't  wanna 
do  no  more  time  in  that  place.  You  know,  Billy  Waller  is  still  there. 

This  couch  is  better  than  talking  through  a  cage.  You  ain't  never 
been  in  one.  You  might  last  half  of  a  day.  But  I  tell  you,  even  a  man 
gets  crazy  before  the  day's  out.  That  sonofabitch  Waller  would  work 
us  in  the  rain.  I  believe  it  rained  that  day. 

That's  a  helluva  question.  Do  I  remember.  Me  and  Reese  were 
going  up  the  road.  We  was  gonna  get  some  beer,  this  being  a  dry 
county  and  all.  He  was  carrying  on  about  these  whores  across  the 
creek.  Said  they  looked  like  Venus  and  somebody.  Can't  rightly  re- 
member. Anyway,  I  know  from  the  way  he  looked  when  he  said  it, 
they  must've  been  some  hot  fillets. 

Wrong.  Venus  must've  been  a  female  Jackie  Gleason,  cause 
that's  what  this  girl,  Wanda  was.  I  took  her  first.  I  suppose  a  fat  one's 
better.  Skinny  ones  bruise  too  easy.  Reese  probably  would  have  stayed 
all  night,  but  I  was  sick  of  that  hog.  She  was  a  "i've-been-doing-it-for 
years-type."  And  damn  if  she  didn't  giggle  while  she  was  screwing.  I 
was  glad  to  leave  that  trailer.  Lickety  split. 

From  there  it  was  either  to  the  Tuchamoe  or  across  the  creek  to 
the  Bonanza.  There  was  too  many  punks  at  the  Tuchamoe,  so  we 
wheeled  my  nephew's  little  pick-em-up  into  the  bowling  alley.  And  like 
I  told  Reese,  it  was  family  night.  I  just  wanted  some  quiet,  you  know. 

We  were  in  the  Bonanza  gettin'  a  nice  drunk.  It  was  a  while  before 
I  realized  we  weren't  listening  to  no  radio,  but  the  same  song  over 
and  over.  It  was  a  combo  of  Wallin'  Jennings  and  Johnny  Cash,  their 
greatest  hits.  I  heard  the  "Folsome  Prison  blues"  seven  times.  That 
song  was  made  for  me. 

Reese  sat  there  looking  around,  smilin'  and  slobbering.  We  were 
pretty  drunk.  Had  a  damn  good  sing'along.  Then  this  grease  monkey 
with  a  tire  shirt,  said  "Ronnie"  big  at  the  corner,  sat  down  by  me. 
Rolled  up  sleeves.  Trying  to  look  mean. 

Now  Milton  was  taking  his  time  fixing  a  pretty  nurse  a  drink. 
And  grease  monkey  said  some  words.  It  ain't  none  of  my  business. 
Milton  kinda  half-assed  walked  over.  Grease  monkey  grabbed  him  by 
the  collar  pretty  rough.  Reese  swaggered  a  second,  then 
burnt  a  path  toward  him. 


I  didn't  figure  this  would  come  to  nothing  but  talic,  so  I  stayed 
put.  It  wasn't  none  of  my  business.  All  of  a  sudden  Reese  gets  a  grip 
on  him  and  squeezes  him  off  the  floor  about  a  foot.  Milton  at  the  bar 
drew  out  a  .38  revolver  like  he'd  been  practicing  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
and  goes  for  Ronnie.  I  thought  it  was  bout  over  then  grease  monkey 
gets  loose.  He  fell  on  Milton.  Reese  sunk  his  teeth  into  monkey's  arm. 
He  was  screaming  like  a  caught  pig. 

The  Bonanza  was  glowing  like  lighted  gas.  Everyone  was  fighting. 
Some  with  the  folks  they  walked  in  with.  I  wrapped  my  stool  around 
someone  shoulders.  I  saw  Ronnie  beelining  it  to  the  door,  elbows  and 
fast  lefts.  He  never  even  got  a  beer,  left  his  pants'  leg  in  Milton's  hand. 

Then  your  cousin  Reese  come  up  to  me  with  an  evil  look  on  his 
face.  He  kicked  the  damn  table  and  went  charging  out.  I  got  out  to  my 
nephew's  truck  in  time  to  see  him  waving  Milton's  gun.  That  gun  and 
that  face  was  all  I  wanted  to  see.  I  was  scared.  I  was  going  somewhere. 
Where  I  don't  know. 

When  I  stopped  running  around  in  circles  I  heard  the  cop  cars 
gravelling  near  me.  So  I  run  around  back.  There  was  Reese  squatted 
by  the  truck,  just  awaiting  for  grease  monkey.  I  wanted  to  get  in  that 
truck  worse  than  anything.  But  Reese  didn't  and  fired  his  gun.  The 
deputy  come  running  like  Combat.  Reese  pulled  the  trigger  again. 
There  was  the  deputy  crouched  by  the  trash  can,  gun  out,  like  Adam 
12.  One  shot.  Reese  caught  it.  He  just  slumped.  I  grabbed  his  gun.  I 
shot.  It  was  the  loudest  shot  I've  heard.  I  just  knew  with  all  that  noise 
I  must  had  been  shot  in  the  head,  but  it  wasn't  me.  Things  kept  going 
and  I  was  crying  like  a  baby.  A  warm  stream  was  rolling  down  my  leg. 

I  kept  thinking  of  the  year  I  spent  in  jail.  Bootlegging,  you  know. 
I  knew  I  didn't  want  nothing  like  it.  I  wanted  to  leave  that  misunder- 
standing behind. 

Someone  started  hoUerin'  in  a  microphone.  Throw  down  your 
gun.  Stop.  There  was  no  place  to  run. 

But  I  guess  it  ain't  been  all  that  bad.  If  you  and  my  lawyer  could 
get  me  one  of  those  nice  white  rooms,  it  ain't  all  that  bad.  Hell,  you're 
the  fourth  person  I've  told  this  to  today. 

Darsie  Kelso 
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The  world  in  thousands  of  hexagonal  beads,  it  moved  its  head 
slowly.  She  sighed  her  thick  blond  hair  into  oscillating  splinters.  Its 
sheaths  clanked  softly,  as  it  rotated  its  left  wing.  A  powerful  contrac- 
tion and  it  sprang  into  the  void.  He  ran  his  fingers  up  the  ridge  of  her 
slender  back  and  laughed  in  to  the  hair.The  void  spinned  and  swirled. 
Sound  waves  carried  into  the  faceted  mass  and  the  void  opened.  A 
slippery,  scaley  surface  and  an  earthquake  force  flung  it  into  the  void 
again.  The  waves  .  .  .  Inside  the  facets,  a  stirring,  a  remberance  of  an 
age  before  .  .  .  something  to  do  with  the  waves;  a  pattern  primeval. 
Maleness,  color,  sun,  fire,  heat,  heated,  hot.  A  musky  movement, 
there,  towards  the  mass  with  the  fire.  Contraction:  an  effort  to  thread 
the  beads  into  a  memory. 

The  curtain  flapped  limply,  as  the  humid  air  made  apathetic 
efforts  to  get  inside  the  room.  The  adobe  outside  glowed  with  an 
energy  that  belied  its  wilted  surroundings.  Inside,  the  room  was  dark 
and  quiet,  except  for  the  scratching  of  a  lizard  on  the  bare  tile  floor. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  sagging  double  bed,  and  in  the  corner 
opposite  the  door  was  a  wooden  chair.  Other  than  these  two  items, 
the  room  was  empty.  On  the  chair  was  a  pile  of  clothes;  a  mixed  heap 
of  shocking  pinks  and  blues  and  olive  drab.  On  the  floor  were  two 
tattered  black  boots,  one  dusty  white  high  heel  and  a  pair  of  crumpled 
stockings.  On  the  bed  was  a  couple,  in  mock-battle.  He  was  dark  and 
small,  while  she  was  blonde  and  tall.  This  pair  would  have  looked 
slightly  absurd,  if  there  had  been  anyone  watching,  but  there  was 
no  one  there  but  a  fly,  which  clung  to  the  wall. 

The  mass  began  to  move.  Things  were  clearer,  and  the  void  grew 
smaller.  Colors  had  meaning  .  .  .  there  were  differences  in  what  re- 
flected off  the  hexagons.  Jungle  colors,  the  flowers  and  the  palms, 
dirt  and  vines.  It  felt  the  snap  of  idle  iguanas  and  the  slap  of  feet  on  a 
trail.  Running  feet,  heavy  and  stiff.  Large  vibrations,  so  big  they 
rocked  his  insides  with  fear.  That's  it,  fear.  Hurling  through  the 
darkness,  the  heat,  the  big  noises  and  the  cracking  branches.  Exaus- 
tion,  urgency  .  .  .  pain,  then  nothing.  Nothing,  nothing  then  the  light- 
ness. The  void,  maneuvering  through  space,  from  large  surface  to 
surface.  The  hexagons,  distorting  vision  seemed,  for  a  first  time, 
unnatural.  It  strained  again. 

It  was  really  a  very  unimportant  affair.  One  of  the  locals  was 
caught  in  the  village  stealing  from  the  regiment's  supply.  He  was  just 
eighteen  or  so,  and  had  taken  a  side  of  ham.  The  sergeant  could  see 
why  the  boy  had  done  it,  as  the  people  around  here  had  had  little  to 
eat  since  the  village  had  been  captured  three  months  ago.  Still,  the 
penalty  was  the  firing  squad,  since  one  such  action  would  lead  to  an- 
other. The  boy  was  sent  to  the  jail  for  the  night  and  was  to  be  shot  the 
next  morning. 
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Then  he  escaped  somehow.  One  of  the  others  helped  him,  the 
sergeant  supposed,  as  the  guard  was  quite  lazy  and  fell  asleep  often. 
The  sergeant  became  annoyed,  and  sent  five  men  out  to  the  jungle  to 
find  the  thief  and  finish  the  job.  After  a  day  and  a  half,  they  came 
back,  and  reported  it  done.  The  boy  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grave  on 
the  edge  of  town.  Sometimes,  in  the  evenings,  a  young  girl  would  stand 
by  the  grave. 

The  room  remained  the  same,  except  for  the  fly's  buzzing.  The 
pair  was  more  deeply  engrossed,  and  did  not  notice. 

It  became  aware  of  the  shape  with  the  hair.  The  movement  was 
so  familiar,  yet  so  far  away.  It  moved  closer.  Brown  eyes,  smooth  and 
shiny,  not  surfaced.  A  small  face,  with  long  hair,  shiny  like  this  one's. 
Only  it  was  dark,  the  one  in  its  mind.  The  slim,  strong  back.  It  felt 
hot  again.  A  disturbing  stirring  agitated  it,  and  it  moved  around  the 
shape  in  circles.  The  shape  was  moving,  but  it  felt  compelled  to  drop 
onto  it  out  of  the  void. 

The  buzzing  had  become  incessant,  and  loud.  The  sergeant  felt 
his  ardour  pall,  as  he  watched  it  weave  patterns  over  his  head.  The  girl 
remained  silent,  as  she  expectantly  shut  her  eyes.  It  felt  so  hot  now,  it 
could  no  longer  stand  it,  so  the  creature  settled  onto  the  back  of  the 
girl.  It  remembered,  finally,  what  was  happening.  A  girl  in  the  back  of 
a  hay-filled  waggon,  soft  skin  .  .  .  The  sergeant  spotted  the  fly,  and 
brought  the  flat  of  his  hand  down.  With  a  smack,  the  fly  was  smashed, 
and  he  flicked  it  off  the  startled  girl  with  a  finger.  This  small  annoyance 
removed,  the  sergeant  resumed  his  love  making. 

Tinsley  Place,  '80 
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Camped 

The  pack  is  not  a  good  one, 

but  you  manage  it  over  the  mountain  path — 

tentpole  antlers,  sleeping  bag  cheeks  it  faces  me 

and  heaves  ahead. 

I  carry  the  canteen. 

When  we  rest.  I  lean  against  your  bundled  back. 

feel  you  as  the  force  on  the  other  side. 

While  you  construct  our  little  camp, 

I  go  down  to  the  stream 

and  hiss-hiss  at  the  fish — 

they  sidle  by  the  slanted  bottoms 

of  rock  pool  walls. 

cushioned  by 

the  stillness  of  the  water. 

Anne  Seitz 
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Indian  Shot  Down  in  a  Wild  West  Show 


"Once  if  not  a  hundred  times,  the  indian  shot 

Down  is  not  real,  did  not  die." 

But  I  side  with  the  screamers. 

Rise  with  their  muffled  cries  to  tell  how 

Real  the  fall  had  been — 

That  was  the  body  of  a  deadman  flung 

Headfirst  from  the  gabled  roof 

Of  a  wild  west  show. 

These  ten-year  olds  all  red  faced  and  bawling 

Tell  me  surely. 

This  indian  is  defunct  and  that 

Cowboy  grazing  smug-eyed  down  the 

Pupils  of  his  barrel  is  to  blame. 

I  heard  the  redman  wild  west  scream, 

I  watched  him  catapult  the  pointed  roof. 

Shook  with  his  feathers  twisting  in  air. 

Fell  fierce  and  bird -jolt  loose  with  power  of  shot 

My  aunt  says,  "It's  all  skill,  a  trick 

All  part  of  the  show," 

But  his  head  so  gentle  tucked  to  breast 

So  scarlet  resting  there 

Once  again  she  tells  me, 

"The  indian  shot  down  is  not  real. 

Did  not  die,  the  blood  is  painted  on 

And,  beneath  the  ground  where  he  lies 

There  waits  a  mattress  three-fold  thick — " 

But  this  indian  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 

His  feathers  flute  down  in  slower  time. 

Alighting  like  mourners  upon  his  face  and  hands. 

Once  if  not  a  hundred  times. 

She  smoothes  my  hair  back,  presses 

Cool  fingers  to  my  trembling  sides 

"Is  not  real,  did  not  die  ..." 

Listen  and  the  screamers  will  tell 

How  real  the  fall  had  been. 

All  wild  west  screams  raking 

Air  like  arms  and  legs  flailing, 

Lost  in  the  fall,  desperate  for 

Some  catch  in  the  sky,  hold  in  the  heavens 

To  keep  him  from  falling. 

That  this  indian  is  real  and 

Most  certain  did  he  die. 
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Most  scarlet  by  his  blood. 

Like  a  bird  wings  down  folded 

Head  and  breast  scarlet  where  he  lies, 

Like  a  bird  his  Indian  soul 

shot  up  for  the  heavens. 

And  like  birds  his  wild  west 

Cries  rest  netted  in  the  trees. 

Cathy  Calello,  79 
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Numbers  From  Novalis 


narratives,  disjunctive,  yet  associative 
like  dreams 

poems,  sonorous,  replete  with  handsome  words 
while  lacking  all  "sense"  &  "connection" 

in  which  only  an  occasional  line 
would  fit  conventional  comprehension 

these  lines  being  fragments 
of  the  most  disparate  entities 

such  poems  can  only  have  a  meaning-at-large 

no  connectives:  a  concatenation 
of  marvelous  things  &  events 

the  world  of  the  faery  tale:  totally  opposed 

to  the  world  of  "truth  " 

therefore  resembles  the  latter  as  powerfully 

as  chaos  resembles 

completed  creation 


philosophia:  the  love  of  sophy:  really 
homesickness — the  desire 
to  be  at  home 
everywhere 

* 

in  the  world  to  come, 
everything  like  it  was 
in  the  world  that  was 
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yet  everything 
quite  changed 

the  future  world 

is  sensible  chaos, 

chaos  that  has  permeated  itself 

exists  in  itself,  &  beside  itself: 

chaos  "squared",  or,  raised  to  the  power 

of  infinity 


(From  the  notebooks  of  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  a.k.a. 
"Novalis",  1772-1801.) 


Anselm  Hollo 
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Penntarr,  Cornwall 

We  tucked  up  in  high  perches 

Knees  and  chin  to  chest,  back  to  cliffrock  and 

Fingers  buried  in  knots  of  grass 

Watching  those  grey  gulls  wheel 

And  pitch  themselves  against  the  wind 

The  smallest  ones  acrobat 

Unaware  in  shifting  currents 

Go  so  low  that  we  suck  back  our  breaths 

And  hissing  shake  head  to  toe. 

You  point  across  the  bay  to  another 

Green  humpbacked  whale  of  a  field 

Like  the  one  above  and  behind  us 

Where  a  witch  declared  long  before 

Marlborough's  war. 

Never  to  be  tilled,  this  field 

To  remain  fallow — 

And  anyone  to  break  this  earth. 

Bowl  shouldered  and  bent-armed  to  pitch  against  plow 

Rilling  furrows  down 

The  long  haired  back  of  this  field. 

Shall  lose  the  first  born  male. 

And  no  ransome.  rhyme,  or  reason 

Shall  bring  him  back — 

Crack  wits  and  heart  and  pray  to  your  God 

Pray  yourself  dizzy  with  grief 

Anyone  to  steel  blade  skin 

The  best  and  greenest  bits  underground 

Shall  forfeit  the  eldest  son. 

And  seven  generations  were  fool  or 

Starved  enough  to  dare  the  witch  upon  her  taunt 

And  losing  found  her  to  be  true. 

You  shift,  a  gull  goes  headfirst  squealing 

Right  here  you  are  telling  me 

Your  mother  and  father  watched  a  hurricane  rear  up 

On  this  steel  blue  bay.  so  icy  still  today 

So  quick  it  came  reeling 

The  two  tucked  low  in  the  grass 

Waited  for  the  wind  to  come 

Up  furious  and  swirling — it's  path 

Visible  on  the  water's  back. 

And  they  close-folded  in  one  another's  arms 

Like  tulips  in  frost. 

Cathy  Calello 


Cathy  Harold 


Snapshot 


I  saw  a  snapshot  the  other  day  with  me  in  it,  I 

studied  it  like  I'd  never  seen  my  face  before,  off  guard: 

the  way  one  of  my  eyes  looks  off  to  the  side 

while  the  other  looks  ahead, 

where  my  hair  parts. 

how  my  chin  does. 

All  this  time  I'd  imagined,  no  known  myself  differently. 

My  digital  clock  groans  when  an  hour  rolls  over,  so  I  can 

tell  time,  that's  not  it. 

I  can  tell  you  the  time  within  five  minutes,  anytime  of  the  day 

(night  throws  me  ofO.  They  tell  me  that's  my  sixth  sense — 

I  can't  walk  out  of  a  restaurant  and  go  the  right  way.  but 

I  can  sure  tell  time. 

I  suppose  one  sense  makes  up  for  another,  that's  why  I'm  good 

on  time,  except 

for  how  it  moves  on  me. 

I  watch  it. 

I  just  watch  it. 

I  never  forget  a  name,  but  then  I  never  remember  a  face. 

so  what  good  is  it — See. 

I  have  these  fundamental  disattachments: 

Snapshot  eyes  and  hours,  maybe  names 

fall  and  land  in  my  lap,  sometimes. 

Megan  Wood 


Go  Greyhound 

Man  in  the  grey  suit  piloting 

This  southbound  greyhound  bus 

Tells  the  locals  as  they  spill 

Out  the  folding  doors  at  familiar  stops. 

How  he  enjoys  living  in  sin. 

and  there's  an  anxious  girl  in  calico 

Breathing  like  her  dress  is  on  fire. 

Fixed  upon  the  tilt  of  his  head 

As  though  he  were  a  tropic  butterfly. 

She  waits  patiently  for  his  winged 

Voice  to  settle  in  the  green 

Of  her  lap.  He  goes  on  about  different 

Women  fixing  dinner  every  night  and 

None  of  them  worth  a  nickel  or  dime. 

He'd  certainly  never  call  'em  up 

For  a  friday  night  picture  show 

Never  that  lonely  my  love 

No.  I'd  rather  settle  for  bologna 

And  cheese  and  a  7up  front  of 

The  box  free  and  easy,  never 

To  worry,  sure  as  gold  one 

Sweet  thing  or  another  faithfully 

Arrives  shaky  at  the  doorstep 

Fingertap  lighter  than  a  mockingbird 

I  get  up  and  let  her  in 

Fix  us  some  gin  and  we'll  set 

Out  on  the  back  porch  swatting  'gainst 

The  buzzing  of  summer  flies. 

Rocking  in  the  swinging  chair 

Speaking  of  the  heat  and  why 

Those  black-winged  crows  settle  in 

The  same  trees  tangled  up  with 

Lovely  spring  then  break  all  at  once 

Once  as  though  on  cue. 

She  waits  patiently. 

Two  stops  more  she'll  get  off 

Not  without  inviting  him  over 

Her  place,  sin  next  Saturday. 

Rosie  Baxter 


Margrave  Eckhart  and  the  Lady  Uta: 
Statues  in  the  Naumberg  Cathedral 


Together  the  two  of  them 
Look  curiously  ahead 
Sizing  up  some  visitor 
To  their  court:  a  messenger 
From  the  bishop  bearing  an 
Edict  anxiously  awaited; 
Or  a  merchant,  maybe,  fat 
With  gold  spices  silk  or  some 
Eastern  gift  which  the  curious 
Pair  only  half  understands. 

Together  and  yet  apart: 

The  count's  stance  stalwart  silence. 

His  feet  apart  planted  firm. 

One  hand  hilt-grasping  his  sword. 

The  other  rolling  his  sleeve 

As  if  ready  for  battle. 

The  horns'  blare  the  blades'  clash,  with 

Daring  defend  the  lady. 

Defiance  in  eyes  set  in 

A  face  coarse,  tough,  a  peasant's. 

One  of  his  own  serfs;  perhaps 

Back  in  time  somewhere  . . .  who  knows? 

But.  oh.  the  lady!  Look!  So 
Wrapped  in  mystery  like  her 
Cloak,  the  elegant  figure  like  a 
Secret  hidden  within. 
Her  fingers  gently  cradling 
A  fold  to  her  breast  as  if 
To  suckle  a  swaddled  child; 
The  other  hand  sight-hidden 
Thoughtlessly  rolls  the  collar 
Up  for  cover;  she  seems 
To  turn  almost  shyly  aside. 
But  the  face!  in  its  own  light 
Haloed  like  the  Madonna 
Of  an  age  yet  to  come;  on 
Her  head  an  icon-saint's  crown. 
A  veiled  vision  she  seems,  much 
Too  good  for  the  margrave.  Yet 
Each  for  other,  together 
A  perfect  medieval  pair. 

— Leonard  Bast 


"La  Compania"  Quito 
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Irene  Rothschild 


Learning  the  Family:  Brothers 

Outside  your  parents'  sleeping  house 

we  chill  Sitting  on  brick  steps 

you  talk  in  your  raspy 

voice  of  confidence. 

of  two  boys  in  bunk  beds 

and  singing  "Puff  the  Magic  Dragon" 

to  your  brother 

in  the  darkness 

But  these  days  the  air  grows  still 
when  he  walks  into  the  room 
too  small  to  hold  the  two  of  you 
who  now  can  wear  each  others  clothes 
but  cannot  share. 

This  chill  has  founds  its  way 

and  this  large  house. 

a  stealthy  giant  behind  our  backs. 

leans  over  to  listen. 

but  keeps  a  blank  face 

and  holds  safe  upstairs 

your  sleeping  brother. 

Monica  Murphy 
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Jill  Steenhuis 


"Death  of  a  Chicken" 

farmhouses  rolled  in  Tuscan  hills, 

women  wrapped  in  straw  bonnets  tied 

around  wrinkled  necks,  picking  grapes 

of  soon  to  be  rich  Chianti. 

braking  for  chickens  alongside 

the  pebbles  and  dust,  braking  at 

the  place  now  your  workshop. 

cold  stones  pushed  against  the  locked  door 

where  inside  the  unfinished  picture,  named 

"Death  of  a  Chicken",  slept  on  an  easel. 

(mere  blotches  of  pinkish-purple) 

paint  brushes  below  in  water. 

browned  by  a  floating  cigarette  butt, 

spider  webs  chained  to  the  porcelain  mugs 

(her  taste)  on  the  wall  and  red  hot  peppers 

strung  from  a  single  nail. 

in  the  room  where  the  artist  had  slept. 

a  stale  lemon  spread  covered  two  pillows, 

an  electric  heater  in  the  corner. 

but  now  she  had  taken  things  from  her 

dresser,  even  their  picture,  and  the 

aborted  baby. 

the  artist  did  not  like  this  room 

so  back  to  a  fine  of  new  cut  trunks. 

fresh  pastels  and  a  white  sink,  no  stains. 

Bridget  Wray 
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Pete  Forbert 
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Virginia  Child 

now,  she  was  a  kick  of  a 
rambunctious  spitfire,  so 
bound  determined  hell  bent, 
a  child  of  the  heat. 

unpressed  dress  baby  with 
legs  of  smoke  brown  dust,  a 
breakfast  jam  wrinkle  crossed 
her  imp  sharp  face. 

arched  wide,  finest  olive  color 
eyes  whip  as  her  legs  will 
rounding  room  and  countertop  for 
the  cellophane  flash  of  sugar. 

long  cool  whistle  and  a 

jam  hand  grab,  she  banged 

out  the  springless  screen  to  the 

whitewash  porch  and  dismissed  the  candy  in 

one  quick  suck. 

Amy  Campbell 
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Karen  Jaffa 
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So  Many  Hot  Days 

In  quietness  of  glazed  over 

summer  afternoon.  I  come  in 

and  stand  and  wait  for  this 

dim  indoor  space  to  come  to  shape 

from  empty  empty 

to  somewhere  solid 

until  then,  spins  like  a  roulette  wheel 

with  so  many  other  hot  days 

as  roulette  numbers 

the  needle  picks  its  way  over 

white-on-black  or  white-on-red 

running  past  my  own  long  brown  legs 

by  the  pool  in  our  back  yard 

diving  after  Japanese  plums. 

or  imagining  myself  a  dolphin  and 

squeaking  dolphin  talk. 

The  plum  tree  is  gone 
pulled  roots  and  all 
and  the  Gardenias  too  that 
pressed  their  leaves  against  our 
rough  stone  wall.  I  scaled  them 
barefoot  and  walked  along 
to  overcome  my  fear  of  heights. 

I  never  fell  from  that  wall 

but  fell  many  times  from  the 

back  of  ahorse 

playing  circus  rider,  doing  a  handstand 

but  feeling  the  balance  go 

and  not  being  able  to  hold  that  stillness 

or  the  trembling  in  my  arms. 

but  feel  it  break  and  give  to  gravity, 

all  at  once  toppling 

tensing  even  now 

to  land  in  dry  soft  dust 

and  not  hurt  or  sore 

but  grasp  only  for  another 

breath  of  warm  air. 

Opening  my  eyes-no  merely  now 
a  new  focus  on  couch  and  chair 
leaves  me  listening. 

Karen  Jaffa 
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Louise  Newton 
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June  bugs 

The  June  bugs  showed  up  Venus  green. 

surprise  like  color  in  a  beachhouse  garden, 

green  where  all  should  brown  to  rest  and  cool. 

But  not  those  boys,  no, 

they  clipped  themselves  so  mad  and  bright 

to  stems  and  petals 

we  had  to  pinch  their  brittle  wingsides 

to  make  them  let  go 

and  get  them  in  the  screened-in  porch. 

There  we  knew  to  take  one  leg  crawling  at  air 

and  tie  it  to  a  thread. 

then  let  go.  make  them 

orbit  and  buzz 

above  us — 

standing  in  the  center  we'd  lift  taut  arms, 

first  spools  and  fly  them,  take  them 

in  tight  circles. 

Eyes  closed. 

we  knew  the  pull  and  break. 

the  sudden  catch-it-again 

with  one  less  leg; 

then,  holding  it  in  cupped  hands, 

feel  it  poke  and  tick 

inside  dark  softness 

of  strange  palms — 

Well. 

we'd  just  take  it  and  tie  it  and  fly  it  again 

until  all  the  legs  were  gone,  nothing  left 

but  green  bug  bodies 

we'd  finger  and  flick  into  the  trash; 

no  more  sound  and  pull  but  dumb  as  dead 

and  dull.  dull. 

Oh  yes,  you  might  watch  me  and  I'd  find  that  stillness  fine, 

but  times  I  wish  the  leg  and  thread  would  hold  and 

June  bug  take  me  up. 

Lisa  Hagan 
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fifteenth  summer 

jumped  on  a  bus  for  some  relative  visiting, 

fifteen  summers  old  and  fruit  stand  money 

independent. 

sat  next  to  a  Navy  boy  and  poked  at  his 

tattoo,  made  the  sailor  laugh  himself  at  the 

painted  up  arm. 

tanned  and  blond  both  they 

squirmed  on  the  cracked  hot 

vinyl,  talking  of  landscape 

and  the  road  to  the 

sea.  she  hopped  off  the 

bus  first,  arriving  in  a 

dust  storm,  made  him 

promise  not  to  tell  of  a 

bus  stop  shared 

sandwich  and  a 

hot  held  hand  . 

Amy  Campbell  '80 


THotel  D'Europe 
Avignon 


Une  lettre  de  mon  hotel — 

Believe  it  or  not,  truth  is  far  more  amusing  than  fantasy.  The  truth  of  this  letter 
is  that  it  is  being  written  on  the  bathroom  floor.  That  reminds  me,  I  decided  one 
night  at  school  last  fall,  a  night  not  unhke  this  one,  that  I  was  going  to  entitle  a  con- 
glomeration of  my  work,  "A  Bathroom  of  Prose." 
En  tout  cas: 

It's  quite  a  nice  bathroom.  You  might  even  say  -C'est  complet  avec  un  accent 
americain. 

For  the  last  two  nights  I've  been  followed  down  the  road  back  to  my  hotel.  No, 
I  take  that  back — for  the  past  three  consecutive  nights.  This  town  is  full  of  ghosts 
who  slip  out  of  their  Roman  ruins  at  night  to  do  a  little  sight  seeing  on  their  own. 
Quite  honestly,  it's  eerie  to  be  followed  from  the  front,  and  everytime  he  stops  to 
look  at  a  store  window,  you  stop  too  (licking  your  window  as  the  literal  translation 
goes),  and  while  walking  less  than  twenty  meters  in  front,  he  glances  obviously  over 
his  shoulder,  watching.  Watching  what  I'm  not  sure;  the  ghosts  I've  run  across  in 
Virginia  aren't  nearly  as  forward. 

I  expected  to  pirouette,  plie,  songle,  jete,  glissade,  and  do  cartwheels  all  over 
France,  although  all  I've  been  doing  is  promenading.  Well,  I  did  do  a  few  glissades, 
and  a  little  jeteing  a  Aigues  Mortes,  but  when  I  started  combining  it  with  the  "ello 
matie, ' '  and  "good-morning  campers" ,  Charlemagne  mistook  me  for  the  enemy  or 
something.  I  kept  it  to  simple  French  phrases  after  that;  par  exemple  when  I  called 
to  Sarah  who  was  at  the  top  of  the  tower-Donnez  moi  les  directions  en  route  a  la 
toilette.  Toute  suite.  C'est  necessaire.-  Tiens!  From  the  door  in  the  wall  of  the  for- 
tress, the  professors'  wife  appeared  grinning  embarrassedly.  I  was  abashed.  I  didn't 
know  if  it  was  something  I  said  or  if  it  was  because  I  stood  with  one  leg  crossed 
behind  me  and  jumping  up  and  down,  a  sort  of  one-legged  jete  I  suppose.  I 
sheepishly  followed  her  into  the  building  trying  not  to  laugh  as  I  faced  the  two 
French  guardians  of  the  fort.  "La  plus  grande  difference  entre  les  francaises  et  les 
americains  est  que  nous  sommes  tres  bruyants." 

Actually,  that  sentence  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  a  I'Hotel 
D'Arlatan  a  Aries  as  my  roommate  and  I  make  like  Egyptians  walking  down  the 
dark  corridor.  As  Diane  is  doing  her  rendition  of  the  theme  to  The  Pink  Panther,  I 
am  looking  from  side  to  side  with  each  ancient-like  step,  speaking  slowly,  each 
word  with  each  step.  Just  at  the  end  of  my  sentence,  the  last  phrase,  my  head  turns 
to  meet  the  face  of  a  very  arrogant  but,  perhaps  noble  Frenchman. 

I  must  stop  right  now  and  excuse  myself  for  this  terrible  letter.  You  must 
understand  that  I  am  trying  to  rid  myself  of  a  case  of  writer's  block.  I'm  not  really 
worried.  I  think  it  is  only  a  side  effect  of  my  mental  block  .  .  .  which  I  so  earnestly 
beUeve  is  a  cause  du  mistral  .  .  .  which  in  turn  caused  me  to  confuse  Frederick 
Mistral  with  the  origin  of  the  cold  north  winds  which  blow  through  southern  France 
on  my  quiz  today — one  point  for  that  blunder,  oh  well. 

There  are  no  black  holes  in  France.  I  find  this  quite  disturbing.  With  all  of  the 
mathematicians,  physicists,  and  philosophers  France  turns  out,  one  might  expect 
there  to  be  a  center  of  attraction,  some  real  force  there,  other  than  the  food  and 
fashion,  which  I  find  rather  interesting.  However,  euh  . .  .  depressing  after  a  while. 


I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  I'm  missing  out  on  some  aspects  of  life  here,  as  if  there  were 
certain  points  on  its  surface  which  did  not  exist.  I  have  strong  faith  though,  in  the 
great,  all  powerful  (which  implies  perfect)  black  hole  in  the  sky.  The  Parisian  sky, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  exhibited  only  a  limited  number  of  reference  points  to  me — 
the  three  stars  and  the  nebula  in  the  belt  of  Orion.  I  don't  mean  to  sound  like  I'm 
taking  a  dim  view  of  France.  It's  just  that  I'd  rather  be  staining  a  cotton  dress  yellow 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cow  field  where  the  wide  expanse  of  the  night  is  scattered  with 
points  of  light.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  correlating  my  capacity  for  hav- 
ing fun  with  cow  fields,  but  you  see,  I  was  once  rolling  in  the  grass  of  a  field  behind 
my  house  in  Virginia  with  a  good  buddy  of  mine  from  Surrey,  and  we  rumbled 
through  a  disk  of  hard  crunchy  stuff  with  soft  green  insides.  (The  next  line  must  be 
read  with  an  English  accent  for  the  full  effect.) 

Son  exclamation  etait:  Mon  Dieu!  Ma  reponse  etait:  Holy  shit! 

But  there  is  always  the  excitement  of  the  new  and  the  daring.  Ca  veux  dire  peut- 
etre,  staining  my  shoes  in  a  pile  of  French  dog  doo.  All  of  France  is  inhabited  by 
dogs,  sauvages.  I  saw  a  mule  today  too.  Hardly  the  mule  du  pape.  At  least  I  highly 
doubt  it.  That  is  a  strange  thought.  This  is  the  highest  I've  been  lately.  I  mean  SBC  is 
located  only  37°  latitude  above  the  equator.  When  I  got  here  I  really  felt  the  dif- 
ference. I  felt  as  if  there  were  beaucoup  de  petites  danseuses  qui  faisent  beaucoup  de 
pirouettes  dans  mon  estomac.  (The  following  must  necessarily  be  read  with  a 
southern  accent.) 

"Whale!  Ah've  nevar  scene  .  .  .  looke  aht  theis  toyht!"  (And  the  next  with  a 
French  accent  and  body  motions.) 

-Le  Louvre?  Allez  comme  ca,  par-la,  et  comme  ca.  Okay?- 

I  saw  Le  Pont  du  Gare  today  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  deja  vu.  Bravely 
I  climbed  to  the  highest  expanse  of  the  bridge,  didn't  fall  as  I  once  dreamed.  Ruins, 
ruins,  vraiment  formidable  those  ruins.  Ah  yes,  and  a  Aigues  Mortes,  I  did  pro- 
menade; by  chance  hearing  the  movement  of  a  spirit  in  the  citadelle,  I  responded 
most  cheerfully,  "Ello  matie",  et  done!  Crac  ...  he  did  push  me  down.  It  was 
Charlemagne.  Pardon  Monsieur,  je  m'excuse. 

I've  developed  quite  a  taste  for  escargot,  Perrier  naturelle,  and  pate.  Yes,  the 
menu  often  offers  surprises.  Why,  once  I  almost  ordered  frog  legs.  Coming  to  my 
senses  I  quickly  dashed  behind  something  safe,  something  I  know  well-pizza.  It 
came  with  a  fried  egg  on  top,  sunny  side  up. 

Cafeing,  museeing,  promenading,  et  parlaying,  and  all  of  this  centered  around 
ruins,  the  Roman  ruins.  I  could  tell  you  more  about  this  trip.  However,  I  think  I've 
covered  everything  worth  mentioning.  Despite  what  I've  said,  for  the  most  part  I've 
been  succeeding  in  my  adventures.  As  I  ate  my  pizza  last  night  and  parlayed  avec  un 
homme  et  son  petite  fille  at  the  next  table,  he  responded  to  something  I  said  with 
-C'est  drole.- 1  had  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  be  an  astronaut,  ensuite  a  writer,  en- 
suite  a  spirit  whose  gravestone  reads:  She  left  all  of  the  Roman  ruins  when  she  left 
France,  she  left  all  intelligence  when  she  left  Earth  but,  she  left  with  France  in  her 
pocket  (referring  to  the  eight  stones  I  picked  up  throughout  France,  and  the  rabbit  I 
found  au  moulin  de  Daudet),  and  when  she  left  the  Earth,  she  left  with  four  elec- 
trical insulators  she  picked  up  on  the  side  of  the  road  on  her  way  back  from  who 
knows  where. 

Stephanie  Snead  '81 
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Upon  the  Wings  of  Eros 

Winds  caress  the  troubled  mind. 
Thorns  of  thought  are  left  behind. 
Arise  at  last  a  rose  to  find — 
A  leaf  a  stem  no  longer  bind. 
Swirling  scents  and  sights  await, 
Currents  sweep  intoxicate. 
Drift  and  float  through  sensual  air 
As  gentle  breeze  tousles  hair. 

Laura  Murphy  '83 
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DOWN  AND  OUT  AT  LORD'S' 


The  American  cricket  devotee  has  no  place  of  substance  in  the  world.  In 
England,  he  is  a  student  half  comprehending  the  wise  murmurings  of  tutors  about 
the  state  of  the  pitch,  the  pressure  of  time,  the  relative  advantages  of  googlies  over 
yorkers,  and  the  like.  In  the  States,  of  course,  his  recollections  of  the  season's  high 
points  are  met  with  indifference.  Yet,  despite  these  handicaps,  or  perhaps  because 
of  them,  the  American  cricketer  stands  close  to  an  eternal  truth  often  overlooked  by 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  those  in  the  know,  his  approach  to  cricket  can  be  dismissed  as  a 
misunderstanding.  He  asks  questions  normally  deemed  silly.  It  will,  for  example, 
strike  him  as  silly  to  poke  one's  nose  in  front  of  the  bat  while  the  batsman  is  doing 
his  job,  an  impression  lost  on  those  who  consider  silly  mid-on  a  part  of  a  properly 
constituted  aggressive  field.  Perhaps  a  more  important  insight  however  derives 
from  one's  wholly  foreign  reaction  to  familiar  aspects  of  the  game.  Why  is  it  that  I 
feel  let  down  at  a  drawn  match  while  others  appear  not  to  take  notice,  and  instead 
dwell  fondly  on  the  fine  strokes  and  skillful  bowHng  of  the  previous  three  days?  At  a 
recent  follow-on  made  dull  by  the  impossibility  of  catching  up,  a  normally  lack 
lustre  batsman  began  swatting  away  at  the  ball  and,  contrary  to  all  hope,  scored 
with  such  speed  as  to  place  his  side  in  contention — at  least  for  a  draw.  I  was  elated. 
The  man  had  realised  an  American  dream:  he  had  come  up  from  behind.  The 
crowd,  however,  sat  glumly  though  their  own  side  had  pulled  up,  and  mildly  vexed 
gentlemen  could  be  heard  to  say,  "Sloppy  indeed,"  or  "Quite  out  of  form." 

I  knew  I  had  got  something  wrong.  In  the  States  an  entire  season  of  poor  per- 
formances and  hooting  crowds  can  be  transformed  by  the  batter  with  one  redeem- 
ing swing  which  brings  home  the  winning  runs  and  converts  the  abusive  crowd  to 
adoring  fans  who  promptly  forget  the  past.  Heroes  become  villains  just  as  easily.  So 
it  was  when  recently  the  near  legendary  manager  Billy  Martin  was  sacked  in  mid- 
season  because  his  team  persisted  in  losing.  Could  a  comment  about  an  American 
baseball  batter  in  a  slump  ever  resemble  a  recent  observation  by  a  cricket  announcer 
to  the  effect  that  the  batsman  was  "competent,"  but — as  an  afterthought — "he's 
much  happier  when  hitting  the  ball."  An  afterthought!  Perhaps  long  stays  in  Bri- 
tain have  not  mellowed  me  so  much  as  to  forget  the  schooHng  of  years  epitomized 
by  Vince  Lombardi's  vicious  slogan:  "Winning  isn't  everything;  it's  the  only 
thing."  Could  it  be  that  cricket  is  not  concerned  with  such  matters  as  winning? 

Certainly  the  wrong  impression  is  given  from  the  start,  for  if  the  ingenue 
should  ask  any  cricket  supporter  from  the  mugs  on  the  Mound  to  those  in  the 
Pavilion  what  is  the  object  of  cricket,  he  will  be  told  that  the  bowler  must  knock 
down  the  wicket  and  the  batsman  must  hit  the  ball  away  from  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  misleading.  Just  as  "He's  much  happier  when  hitting  the  ball"  is  an  after- 
thought, so  the  obvious  object  of  cricket  is  peripheral  to  the  game. 

In  fact,  the  purpose  of  cricket  is  to  celebrate  a  peculiar  virtue.  Compare,  for  a 
moment,  the  ever  popular  baseball  scene  in  which  batter  and  manager  furiously  at- 
tack the  umpire  for  calling  the  batter  out  with  the  analogous  episode  in  cricket.  Like 

'Well-known  cricket  grounds  in  London 


a  headmaster  admonishing  a  would-be  mischief  maker,  the  cricket  umpire  with 
magisterial  precision  and  serenity  flicks  his  index  finger  at  the  batsman  to  indicate 
that  his  innings  is  through.  And  only  occasionally  the  decision  is  contested  by  the 
batsman's  irritated  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  he  retires  to  the  Pavilion.  Now  I 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  American  brashness  which  let  to  Vietnam  may  be  read 
into  baseball,  or  that  the  decline  of  empire  blossomed  from  the  overdelicate 
politesse  of  the  cricket  ground.  I  really  mean  something  far  simpler— and  more  im- 
portant. The  distinguishing  feature  of  cricket  is  the  pride  in  propriety,  in  ap- 
propriateness, in  doing  what  one  ought,  in  finding  one's  proper  place  in  a  universe 
of  immutable  rules.  How  else  can  one  explain  the  unending  attention  given  to  the 
state  of  the  pitch?  To  be  sure  a  firm  dry  ground  pleases  the  batsman,  and  a  sun- 
coddled  moist  ground  delights  the  bowler— but  not  for  needless  hours  of  discourse. 
In  truth,  the  cricketer  stands  with  the  Sunday  gardener  who,  though  sandwiched  in 
between  "dark  satanic  mills"  in  grimy  cities,  can  look  at  his  own  plot  of  land  and 
then  at  the  heavens  and  wonder  as  yeomen  of  yore  whether  his  offering  to  Nature 
will  fit  into  divine  plans.  In  numerous  "Discourses  on  the  State  of  the  Pitch,"  the 
cricketer  (as  the  gardener)  attempts  to  make  do  or  even  excel  within  the  ordained 
confines  of  weather  which  is  the  natural  order  of  things.  And  so  the  commentator's 
disapproval  of  a  batsman  who  misunderstood  his  role  and  stepped  out  of  his 
"natural"  and  "proper"  form  to  attempt  the  inappropriate. 

Being  proper  is  a  luxury  for  those  with  the  supreme  security  of  knowing  deep 
down  that  they  are  right.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  insular  peoples  untainted  by  the 
mealy-mouthed  relativism  infesting  the  home  of  sociology.  Only  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  one's  own  habits  manifest  the  best  of  man's  nature  can  one  lay 
claim  to  "being  proper"  without  the  pangs  of  self-doubt  so  rampant  in  America. 
This  confidence  of  purpose,  this  sense  of  propriety  engendered  by  security  is  just 
the  sort  of  feehng  that  anthropologists  call  with  a  sneer,  "ethnocentrism."  It  is  a 
sense  which  could  lead  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  to  claim  that  Civilization  (as  though 
there's  but  one)  was  saved  from  infidels  by  a  few  medieval  monks  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  (Please  note  the  finer  ecumenical  sentiments  which  allow  something  to  do 
with  Civilization— capital  C  or  not— to  emanate  from  Irland!)  But  lest  the  colonial 
warhorse  be  wheeled  out  to  centre  stage  as  evidence  of  the  lingering  arrogance  of 
former  Imperialists,  let  us  return  to  that  great  arena  of  propriety.  Lord's,  for  a  look 
at  the  England- West  Indian  Test  match  in  the  summer  of  1976.  The  dusty  pitch, 
hardened  by  weeks  of  sun  more  appropriate  to  Poona  than  London,  provided  am- 
ple opportunity  for  Viv  Richards'  batting  talent.  As  he  was  closing  in  on  a  triple 
century  which  would  have  placed  him  beside  the  throne  of  Dr.  Grace,  West  Indians 
cheered  him  on.  Not  with  the  usual  muffled  applause  (which  cricket  commentators 
wrongly  describe  as  roars)  but  with  a  din  of  clanging  biscuit  tins  and  of  rhythmic 
chants  reminiscent  of  (horror  of  horrors)  football  matches.  From  the  English  sup- 
porter who  normally  expresses  his  wildest  joy  in  muted  mumbles,  the  cacophony 
from  the  crowd  might  be  expected  to  provoke  pure  hate.  A  propos  to  our  story,  it 
did  not.  To  be  sure,  violations  of  the  pitch  by  a  few  young  supporters  were  roundly 
condemned  with  the  same  righteous  contempt  reserved  for  a  clumsy  workman  who 
might  track  mud  across  a  Cathedral  altar  the  night  before  Christmas.  But  the  secure 


and  confident  members  beamed  across  the  pitch  at  the  West  Indian  crowd  with 
benevolent  forbearance.  Yes,  they  supposed,  one  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
joyful  noise  when  one  is  cheerful;  there  are  many  rooms  in  His  mansion.  And 
remarkably,  the  English  clearly  hoped  that  Richards  would  reach  the  fantastic  300. 
It  was,  after  all,  appropriate  to  his  talent — and  to  the  weather.  As  play  broke  for  tea 
with  Richards  well  on  his  way,  a  commentator  observed  that  the  very  hot  and  tired 
third  man  for  England  had  such  a  long  walk  to  the  Pavilion.  Yes,  his  companion  ad- 
ded, "You  might  say  he  must  cover  the  entire  distance  of  Empire. ' '  Now,  it  is  highly 
doubtful,  despite  the  American  penchant  for  indulgent  self-criticism,  that  even 
twenty  years  hence  an  American  baseball  commentator  would  announce  the 
premature  departure  from  the  field  of  a  defeated  pitcher  by  saying:  "Well  folks, 
Joe  Blow  has  met  his  Vietnam!" 

Herein  lies  the  awful  fascination  of  cricket,  at  least  for  this  American:  it  rests 
on  a  self  assurance  long  out  of  style  in  a  country  which  proclaims  Woody  Allen  its 
"hero;"  it  is  the  self  assurance  which  breeds  not  only  a  decadent  torpor  but  also  a 
very  special  toleration  of  diversity.  Some  years  ago  while  still  at  University  I  heard 
about  the  end  of  British  rule  in  Africa  from  a  distinguished  lecturer  who  spoke  of 
the  relative  calm,  no  doubt  exaggerated,  with  which  the  Mother  Country  gave  up 
"her  children. ' '  Amazed  by  the  British  example,  I  asked  why  the  U.S.  could  not  just 
as  easily  leave  Vietnam,  and  the  lecturer  replied  with  a  leg-pulling  wink,  "Well, 
you're  such  a  young  country."  I  then  became  interested  in  cricket. 


G.  M.  Berg 


the  gown 

when  gramma  lay  dying  we 
made  her  a  flannel  gown,  pink 
flannel  roses  to  cheer  her 
tiny  gray  frame.  I  remember 
giving  her  water  as  she  lay 
in  the  crisp  percale,  so  fresh 
against  her  softened  body,  my 
little  brother  standing  by  with  a 
sad  wonder  face,  she  would  not 
let  us  cut  the  gown  to  cool 
her  fevered  body,  never  wasting 
the  homemade  flannel  gift  for 
good-bye.  now  I  wear  the  pink 
roses  though  I  couldn't  for  a 
year,  flannel  flowers  wrapping 
me  at  nights  where  gramma's 
hands  would 

Amy  Campbell  '80 
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The  Shore 

Quiet  majestic  sand  dune 
Sleeps  beneath  an  evening  moon. 
Fish-scented  salt  spray, 
Exhaled  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Leads  my  eyes  an  horizon  away. 

Laura  Murphy  '83 
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